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MISSIONARIES IN TAHITL* 





Tuese travellers are Missionaries, sent out to enquire into the pro- 
ceedings of those whom the Society has dispatched to various parts 
of ‘the world, as they tell us, to inculcate Christian doctrines. 
They rise up in arms against the Russian traveller, Kotzebue, who 
has spoken somewhat strongly of the result of the missions to 
Tahiti (Otaheite), &c. but they do not disprove what he says. An 
imperfect acquaintance with the language may have led that tra- 
veller into errors, with regard to the violent measures used in the 
conversion of the people; but nothing is said in contradiction of 
his assertion that all innocent diversions are forbidden; that the 
people have rather exchanged vices, than learned virtue; and that 
the missionaries have seized the civil as well as spiritual power. A 
man’s observations or arguments are not now to be put down by 
such an answer, if answer it be, as the following :— 

‘“ The religion taught by the Missionaries és not true Christianity,” 
(says Kotzebue)—if that which Captain Kotzebue practices, be 
“true Christianity,” assuredly that which the Missionaries teach, is 
not. Try him by his own test. In an interview with the queen, 
hie says, “she asked me whether I was a Christian, and how often | 
prayed daily ?—I merely replied, that we should be judged accord- 
ing to our actions, rather than the number of our prayers.’ ”’ 

Captain Kotzebue is not alone in lamenting the dreary change in 
the manners of the Tahitians. Captain Beechey expresses the same 
feelings ; and, on this point, our Missionaries say nothing, but that 
their habits were unspeakably reprobate, and are perfectly sober and 
orderly. If this be the case; if the people are so willing to be 
taught, and to benefit by the teaching; where can be the necessity 
for that rigour which forbids them all amusement? a rigour which 
could be palliated only by the fact of the people being so hardened 
in vice, as to make it dangerous for them to assemble together in 
their dances, &c. Captain Kotzebue does not deny that the Mis- 
sionaries have done some good to these islanders; he only asserts 
that they have also done much ill; and who will doubt it, who 
knows the clerical appetite for power and pelf? The following 
passage extracted from the farewell letter of the deputation, to the 
resident Missionaries, speaks volumes :— * 

‘ The Society receives with great satisfaction the noble contribu- 
tions which are made from time to time; and thanks you, dear 
brethren, and, through you, your numerous flocks, for your united 
exertions, which have been so productive. Let this liberality be 
continued ; and allow us to suggest, whether the subscriptions might 
not be increased; and, if not increased, whether some other plan 
might not be acted upon to render the present subscriptions more 
productive, by affurding greater security to the property subscribed. 
Though it is the wish of the society that the Missionaries, whom it 
sends into the heathen world, should not interfere with the politics 
of the countries where they may reside, yet, as you have to instruct 
these people in all the institutions of civilized society, and have 
been called upon by them to assist in forming several codes of laws 
under which we are happy to see them living, it is necessary that 
you should continue to explain to them their own laws; that you 
should watch against their falling into neglect, on the one hand, or 
being unjustly applied, on the other, until such time as the people 
become so thoroughly versed in their meaning and administration, 
as to render your assistance unnecessary.’—Vol. II, pp, 109, 110. 

As to the amount of good or evil done, perhaps religion has had 
little to do with either. Some of the Missionaries have had a 
knowledge of agriculture, natural history, &c. They have intro- 
duced flocks and herds, planted useful roots and trees, taught the 
people to build more durable and convenient dwellings, encouraged 
them to industry, by instructing them in various mechanic arts, 
which they found conducive to their comfort; and lastly, have 

taught them to read and write. Infanticide is no longer practised, 
and parents are seen with a numerous family around them, whom 
the Missionaries have saved from assassination. By increasing the 
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means of living, they had enabled them to provide for all their 
children; and no longer feeling it necessary to sacrifice the younger 
for the advantage of the elder (as more enlightened nations have 
done, by conventual imprisonment, in many instances far more cruel 
than infant assassination, ) they rear and cherish them all with affec- 
tion. All this good the Missionaries have done, but it has been by 
the dissemination of knowledge,—by Christian practice, not religious 
doctrine. They have taken into their own hands the laws and 
liberties of the natives; they have inspired them with fear, and 
taught them hypocrisy; have forbidden them the recreations which 
should sweeten labour, and laden their passing hours with melan- 
choly. And this they have done from fanaticism, and a love of 
power,—not from Christian zeal. Had they instructed these igno- 
rant islanders in the genuine principles of Christianity ;—to do unto 
others as they would that others should do unto them; to forgive 
injuries, &c., and cheerfully to enjoy the blessings God had given 
them; then, indeed, would they have merited to the utmost, and 
from the world at large, the eulogies they now so liberally bestow 
upon themselves. But we are entering too far into a subject which 
is not to be treated in our limited space ; and it is time to return to 
our travellers and their editor. 

We have read the volumes with pleasure, but our relish of them 
has had no connection with faith, or—we were going to say— 
with good works. They contain much doctrinal cant, and much 
interesting information. The travellers have visited, not only the 
South-Sea Islands, but China and India; they give lively represen- 
tations of the customs of the different countries ; concise, but clear 
descriptions of many natural productions, of the uses to which they 
are applied, and the mode of applying them; and whenever they 
take leave of dogmas and their conventional phraseology, they 
become agreeable companions. The general reader will consider 
the work as a useful and pleasant aidition to his library ; and many, 
whom the title might deter from looking into it, will find—if they 
can be induced to disregard the title—that it has attractions suffi- 
cient to compensate for its defects, 








SCOTTISH BIOGRAPHY.* 





Tue Worthies who figure in this volume are Alexander the Third, 
Michael Scott, Sir William Wallace, and Robert Bruce; all names 
of great note, and the two latter, more particularly,+carrying with 
them a romantic interest. The first has been termed the Scottish 
Alfred, and in some respects, he appears not altogether undeserving 
of the appellation. His wars, indeed, are rather to be defended 
than admired ; and when we see him, in the bloom of youth, and in 
circumstances calculated to make him fully sensible:of the value of 
life, exerting all the powers of his mind to entrap thousands in a 
maze which shall leave them only a choice of death,—by the sword 
or by the sea, we are less inclined to admire the skill with which 
he overreached his aged adversary, tbe King of Norway, than to 
seek excuses for him in the habits of the times, and the undue ad- 
miration that has always been given to military conquest. It must 
be acknowledged, that by engaging the elements on his side, he 
spared the lives of many of his own subjects; but thousands of 
human beings, like himself, the creatures of God, were deliberately 
sacrificed to the delays, purposely occasioned by his feigned desire 
of a peace that would have been infinitely more honourable to him 
than the result of a war, in which the elements, rather than he, 
were the victors. His conduct on this occasion is the more 
remarkable, as he was not a warlike prince, and his after reign was 
one of continued peace and prosperity. Alexander was beloved, 
and deservedly beloved, by his subjects. He jealously preserved 
the independence of his country, and personally superintended the 
administration of justice. 


‘ It was his custom,’ says Fordun, ‘ that he might put down all 
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violence and disorder, to make an annual progress through the king- 
dom, accompanied by a select but powerful body of his knights and 
nobles. In this manner he took up a temporary residence in each 
quarter of his dominions, having along with him his great Justiciar, 
so that no complaint which was then made should be overlooked, 
but justice promptly and impartially administered to all.’ 

* The oldest Scottish song now known,’ says Mr Tytler, ‘ is a 
species of lyric elegy upon the death of this monarch, lamenting the 
sorrowful changes which took place upon his death.’ 

The life of Michael Scott will give but little satisfaction to a lover 
of the marvellous, since all his supernatural powers are shewn to 
amount to no more, than that he was a scholar and a man of 
science, in an age of ignorance and superstition. Sir William Wal- 
lace, also, owes much of his fame to romantic traditions, and to the 
poetical imagination of his chronicler, Henry the Minstrel. With 
all the ardour of chivalry, he had none of its refinements. He was 
zealous for liberty, but tarnished the fame he gained, by frequent 
and unmanly cruelties. The author does him full justice, yet he 
does not spare him on this head, nor, though proud of him as his 
countryman, show him any undue partiality. 


* The truth seems to be, that the character and actions of this 
extraordinary man were in all respects colossal. His crimes as well 
as his virtues evolved themselves on a great scale; he himself and 
his nation had been crushed under the intolerable weight of an 
unjust system of government, till, from a desire not only to avenge 
the blood of friends and countrymen, but to strike terror into the 
hearts of the oppressors, and to impress upon them the conviction 
that nothing short of their utter extermination was intended, reta- 
liation in its most cruel shape was sometimes not only permitted, 
but encouraged, by this formidable leader. To expect in a mind 
like his, bred up in a dark and iron age, and perpetually exposed to 
the hardening influence of the saddest sights of war, the refined 
benevolence and the gentler virtues of peace, would be unreason- 
able and absurd ; and it is quite evident, notwithstanding the un- | 
mingled eulogies of his minstrel biographer, and the enthusiastic 
sophistry of later writers, that Wallace, in the great struggle to 
which he had devoted himself, despised and trampled on the 











artificial refinements of chivalry, . . . . . 2. 1 ee es 
His soul was devoted to a far simpler worship, that of Liberty: at | 
the horns of her altar he was eager not only to slay every invader | 
of his country, but, with a rude and savage pleasantry, to trample | 
upon all refined generosity and high-wrought sensibility and huma- | 
mity, which no doubt appeared to him utterly misplaced and absurd 
with regard to the mortal enemies of Scotland. It is here that we 
are to remark the decided difference between the characters of 
Wallace and Bruce ; the latter, throughout his whole carcer, never 
losing or outraging for a moment the feelings of a chivalrous and 
accomplished knight.’ 

- While speaking of Wallace, our author questions and examines | 
records, with all the coolness and caution characteristic of his coun- | 
try; but when he speaks of Bruce, his heart seems to warm from | 
admiration into love, and sensibly to enjoy the power of eulogizing 
his hero, without forsaking truth. There is no foul blemish here, 
which it irks him to point out ; and he gives himself up to his feelings 
without fear that they should lead him astray. He has done justice 
both to his subjects and to the public. As in a well-written romance, 
we find the interest increase as we proceed, and we close the volume 
with a wish that the second were ready for perusal ;—a wish so much 
the stronger, as the life of Bruce is left unfinished. 

We conclude our present notice of this interesting work, by 
extracting the account of King Robert’s coronation, and the melan- 
choly fate of the Countess of Buchan for the part she acted in it. 


‘ Bruce and his attendants now resumed their progress to Scone ; 
and on their arrival there, being joined by the bishops of St An- 
drews, Glasgow, and Moray, he was crowned in that ancient | 
monastery, on the 27th of March 1306. The ceremony could not | 
be performed with that studied splendour and pomp of preparation 
whieh accompany the succession to a secure and pacific throne ; 
but, on this account, it perhaps rather gained than lost in the deep 
interest which attended it. The regalia of Scotland, the sacred 
stone on which the kings were accustomed to take the oaths to the 





Celtic portion of their people, the regal mantle, and everything con- 
nected with the state and dignity of the throne, had been carried 
off by Edward in 1296 ; the ready aid of his friends supplied the 
want. From his own wardrobe, the Bishop of Glasgow furnished 
the regal robes in which Bruce appeared; a banner embroidered 
with the arms of Baliol, was brought from the treasury of the same 
prelate; a small circlet of gold, borrowed, in all probability, from 
the brows of some virgin saint, or holy martyr, was placed by the 
Bishop of St Andrews upon his head; and as he sate in the state 
chair of the Abbot of Scone, the small band of prelates took their 
oaths of homage, and the applauses of the inferior clergy belonging 
to the monastery, and of the people who had crowded from the 
neighbourhood to witness the solemnity. The inauguration in the 
stone chair was necessarily omitted, and no Highland sennachy, or 
bard, deduced, as at the coronation of Alexander, the descent of 
the monarch from the ancient kings of Albyn; but almost imme- 
diately, the accession of Bruce acquired additional solemnity from 


an extraordinary circumstance. To the Earl of Fife, as the des. 
cendant of Macduff, belonged the right of placing the King of Scot- 
land upon the throne. The then Earl of Fife, however, was of the 
English party; but his sister, Isabella, Countess of Buchan, enter- 
tained a romantic admiration of Bruce. Eloping from her hus- 
band, and carrying with her his war-horses, and a train of attend. 
ants, worthy of her rank, this bold and high-spirited woman sud- 
denly appeared at Scone two days after the coronation, and de- 
manded that the ceremony should be repeated, and her hereditary 
right of placing the king upon the throne of his ancestors, admitted 
and enforced. Singular as was this request, Bruce did not con- 
ceive that he was in circumstances to think lightly of it ; and on the 
29th of March, he was a second time placed by Isabella upon the 
regal chair, and crowned King of Scotland. [The unfortunate 
Countess afterwards fell into the hands of the English, and, in the 
same volume, we find her fate recorded, as follows] :—Edward, in 
imitation of a barbarous practice, which he had probably witnessed 
in Italy, commanded a cage of wood and iron to be constructed in 
one of the outer turrets of the castle of Berwick, which was next 
the strect, and open to the public gaze. Within this singular apart- 
ment, the Countess was placed ; no one except the woman to 
whose keeping she was intrusted, was permitted to speak with her; 
and she was ordered to be so strictly guarded, that escape should 
he impossible. Here she remained, to use the words of an ancient 
English historian, “ suspended as a spectacle of eternal disgrace to 
all who passed by,” for the period of four years, till the clemency 
of Edward the Second exchanged the cage of Berwick, for a milder 
imprisonment in the monastery of Mount Carmel.’ 











PICTURES IN SHREDS AND PATCHES. 

* Well, and is it better than oils ? would it be better to teach ? is 
there any use in it?? These are questions that we were asked by 
a friend to whom we mentioned the curiosities before us. They 
are not better than oils; and the only use in them is the amuse- 
ment they have been and will be to the public, and the benefit we 
hope they will prove to their ingenious workwoman. Standing 
on one’s head, or making feet of one’s hands and shouldering one’s 
legs, is not likely to supersede the ordinary mode of progression ; 
still it is curious to see such phenomena. We like to know, as 
Johnson said, what human beings can do. The extraordinary 
power acquired over the apparently untractable material of cloth, 
and the great cleverness with which the spirit of the design is pre- 
served, repay the curiosity of the visitors of these pictures, more 
than most of the modern Exhibitions. Ata little distance they are 
indistinguishable from oils; the most unusual thing about them 
being the total want of lustre, as to their own surface ; for the repre- 
sentation of lustre is most admirable ; as the liquid and glaring eyes 
of the dog, in the ‘Dog, cat, and partridge,’ and the transparent 
‘Grapes,’ can testify. The dog and cat threatening each other, 
with the dead partridge at their feet, may challenge comparison with 
many an oil painting of the present times, both as to colour and 
spirit. Two small cabinet pictures, after the younger Teniers, and 
a copy of a head by Titian, are astonishing from the extraordinary 
fineness of their execution, There is moreover, a landscape or two 
in the room ; one of which, a view of Wemyss Castle (a copy of a 
modern picture), represents a substance apparently as incompatible 
with its inaterial as could well be chosen; namely, water; yet it is 
as liquid and flowing as its prototype, and has all its varied tints 
and reflections. ‘ Una,’ is interesting, because it is an early work, 
and an evidence of the improvement the artist has made. There is 
an unfinished sketch in the room, which helps us to understand the 
mode of working, and does away with the involuntary incredulity 
that forces itself upon the mind. The explanations personally 
afforded by the Lady who has executed these works, are highly 
amusing. We think the price of admission likely to be against her; 
as quantity, not quality, is the great desideratum now-a-days. An 
Englishman will hesitate before he pays for one sight, that which 
will procure him two, though inferior. 


Tue Livinc Painters, No. IIE [Messrs Newton, Chalon, and Callcott) will 
appear to-morrow. 


| MR ©. J. ROBERTSON’S IMPROVEMENT IN 

| PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. 

| ON Friday week, Mr Charles Robertson, the miniature-painter, 
| delivered a discourse at the Royal Institution, explanatory of a 
system he has for some time adopted, of painting in water colour. 


the profession are placed, on account of the comparative incompe- 
tence of the material with which they work, he determined upon 
making a series of experiments, for the purpose of rendering the 
water colour medium equal in vigour of tone, body, and durability 
with its hitherto unmatched rival ; and to all appearance, his success 
has been complete. 








Feeling the disadvantage at which the members in his branch of 
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In the first place, he mixes his cvlours with a solution of gum 
arabic, and in the course of laying them on, as he proceeds in the 
different stages of his effects, he covers them with a varnish, com- 

ded of isinglass and spirit of wine, which is laid on while the 
material is hot (for the isinglass can be brought to dissolve in spirit 
only at boiling heat, and this will not be effected under three hours.) 
In this manner he proceeds, laying body of colour upon body, var- 
nishing at each stage till the work be finished ; when, to secure the 
whole from the injuries of damp and soiling, he covers it with a 
copal varnish. In this state of completion, the picture, if soiled, 
may be washed with a sponge as securely as an oil painting. If, 
during the progress of the work, the artist desire to make any alte- 
ration, the portion to be removed is readily so treated, and by the 
same means as in ordinary water-colour drawings. 

The substance upon which Mr Robertson makes his paintings is 
the best drawing paper (in preference to Bristol board), and this 
he lays down upon canvas, with strong glue and paste. Damp, the 
dire enemy of pictures, more readily assails them at the back, both 
from their always hanging against the walls of buildings, and from 
the bare and porous nature of the canvas, which is constantly pre- 
sented to its action. In Mr Robertson’s plan, moisture would 
obviously be most detrimental ; to counteract its effect, therefore, 
he covers the whole back of the canvas with tin-foil, firmly glued 
on; and this he has proved to be impervious to moisture. 

Mr Robertson most triumphantly proved the practicability of his 
invention, by exhibiting four large drawings, two of them original 
designs; the one, ‘Ariel being wafted on the Clouds ;’ the other, 
which occupied many feet of canvas, a group of ‘Cupid and 
Psyche,’ nearly the size of life. The remaining two were a copy 
from the ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ in the National Gallery, and a 
copy from a ‘ Holy Family,’ by Andrea del Sarto. The whole pro- 
duced an animated applause from the assembly. Some members of 
the Royal Academy were among the audience; two of whom, upon 
examining the copy from Sarto, expressed their opinion, that they 
should not have supposed it to be other than an oil painting.— 
Abridged from the Atlas. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Eneuisu Musicar Taste.—It has been asserted that the English 
are very much improved in their taste for music. We will not contradict 
this opinion ; still we cannot but entertain the conviction that there is some 
quackery in this supposed improvement ; nor can our doubts be removed 
so long as we perceive that the vulgar and unmeaning ftol-de-rol style of 
songs, which still lords it in ovr national theatres, is suffered to remain ; 
and thateven Pasta, in the Italian Opera, is oblived to conciliate general 
favour by those abominable shakes at the end of a musical piece, which 
* make the judicious grieve.’ We trust, however, that these depravities will 
gradually disappear, and, in the meantime, we earnes'ly request Pasta, and 
every other great singer, not to condescend to court applanse by resorting to 
expedieuts so totally unworthy of their talents. —Englishman's Maguzine. 


Primitive SteamM-Encine.—In 1629 a compilation was published, 
entitled ‘ Le Machine del Sig. G. Branca; Roma.’ It contains a descrip- 
tion of all the machines known to the author. Among them is an eolipile, 
—a hollow meiallic ball. having but one small opening,—filled with water, 











and placed on a brasier in such a manner, that the current of steam, issuing | A book-case (the most accommodating moveable of the kind we 


bya pipe, strikes the wings or spokes of a little horizontal wheel, and 
makes it revolve. It was remarked, in the year 1605, by Flurence Rivanl', 
in his ‘ Elemens d*Artillerie,’ that wolipiles burst with a loud report when 
the steam was prevented from escaping. He adds, ‘ the effect of the rare- 
faction of air will startle the boldest man.’ Some of the French scientific 
journals of the present day are endeavoming to shew that the name of Salo- 
mon de Caus onght to be substituted for that of the Marquis of Worcester, 
as giving the first suggestion of the steam engine.— Literary Gazette. 


RecruitinG Bu.—The eloquence of the following appeal to 
the country bumpkins to become soldiers, issued by a regiment recently 
returned from the East Indies, is worthy to have been issued by Serjeant 
Kite himself.—* Ou enlisting, he receives from the King a bounty of three 
guineas ; he exchanges his old clothes for a handsome comfortable uniform, 
and his homely fare of coarse bread and vegetables, for good tea or coffee, 
soup and beef He no longer lives in a low confined hut or cottage, but 
has a fine airy large barrack-room. Instead of rolling about, and walking 
as if he had a load of clay at each foot, he steps smartly along with an up- 
right air. Instead of hard labour from sunrise to sunset, with little pay or 
food, he has only to clean ,his arms ard clothes, and attend one or two 
parades a day He need no longer whistle to himself, as he has a fine band 
of music, besides drums, fifes, and bugles. If he behave himself well, and 
koow anything of writing or reading, he may soon hope to be made a Cor- 
poral, and then a Serjeant; his Officers will take care he is not wronged, 
but will protect and promote him. If he is sick, he will receive every 
attention in an excellent hospital, from experienced surgeons, and be visited 
by his Officers and Chaplain. If he is married, and has children, they will be 
educated gratis, at the school of the regiment. Should the interest and the 
honour of the nation render a war necessary, the soldier will be well pro- 
vided for ; he will fight beside brave men who will stand by him; and under 
gallant and considerate Officers, who will not foolishly throw away the 
lives of their men. If he escapes, he will share in prize money and honour ; 
Should he be wounded, a grateful country will reward him by a libera/ 
pension; and should he be killed (as we must all die some time) he will 
enjoy the satisfaction of dying in a good cause, of leaving his family to the 
kind care of the nation, who will provide for them, and of being buried 
where he fonght, with the colours waving and muskets discharged over 
him.— Kentish Chronicle.—[(This reminds us of a similar requisition for 
recruits for the East Indies, which we read some years ago, in which, after 
enumerating various felicities, it was stated that the Colonel could ‘ only 
allow hunting f2vice a-week, as he wished to keep the horses fresh to meet 
the enemy.’} 














THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kino’s THEATRE.—Semiramide.— Kenilworth. 


Dru«wy-Lang.—The Jealous Wife.—Der Freischutz. 
Covent-Garpen.—The Gipsy Father.—-Napoleon Buonaparte. 








Queen’s THEATRE. 
A succeEssFUL trifled called Reformation was produced here last 
night, from the pen of Mr Barre Bernarp. It is of no very ambi- 
tious character; but what it undertakes to do, it does pleasantly. 
Its highest wit consists of some good puns; its most interesting 
incident, indeed its entire plot, is made up of the old stage joke of 
hurrying two or three damsels at once into hiding-places, while the 
hero of the piece has to put the best face he can on the matter with 
some elderly kinsman. This is just the whole story before us. 
Dashington (Mr Green) is a sort of Don Giovanni, whom his uncle 
wants to persuade into Reformation and law-chambers. He is at 
the uncle’s country-house, resolving to try and oblige the old gen- 
tleman, and reading a book of reports, when a damsel presents her- 
self at the garden-gate, who has come for a servant’s place. Away 
goes the book, and Mr Dashington begins making furious love. 
His uncle’s footman (Mr MarsHatx), who seems commissioned to 
act the part of a Mentor on these occasions (which he does at the 
perpetual peril of a broken head) diverts his attention by telling 
him that there is a post-chaise halting near the door with a young 
lady in it. Off dashes Mr Dashington, and to 
the amazement of the footman is seen handing her out of the 
chaise, and kissing her hand. The servant-maid meanwhile has 
been thrust into a summer-house. 


* A young lady !” 


The fair stranger proves to 
be the damsel he is paying his addresses to, Miss Ellen some- 
body, bound on her way to boarding-school. Our hero insists 
upon her stopping, ‘ only five minutes,’ but while he is making love 
as before, another lady is announced, and Miss Ellen is thrust into 
another summer-house! The third lady, who is rather too elderly 
to be as well received as the former ones, is suddenly smitten with 
Mr Dashington, and is holding him in a long téte-d-téte, when the 
footman, frightened out of his wits at this collection of women, and 
despairing in particular of getting rid of the elderly lady, fires off a 
fowling-piece behind her. She seizes the opportunity of fainting in 
a very resolute manner into the arms of Mr Dashington: the foot- 
man cries out that the uncle is coming; Dashington thrusts her 
into the arms of the hopeless man-servant, and resumes his book. 


ever saw, and fond of fresh air) happens to be standing in the gar- 
den! They succeed in thrusting her into this book-case; the 
uncle comes in, with the father of Miss Ellen, who has come ona 
visit, and points with paternal pride to his reformed boy, doating 
over his studies. The reader guesses the rest. Dashington is 
asked to give them a specimen of the style in which he means to 
speak at the bar, but declines; and he opposes their seating them- 
selves in the summer-houses, on the plea of his having stowed 
books there, and a ‘ little electrical machine.’ He, the footman, 
and the uncle, happen to be called away, we forget for what ; and 
Ellen’s father, after the fashion of Sir Peter Teazle, when he fetches 
out the ‘ little French milliner,’ resolves upon having a peep at the 
*Jittle electrical machine,’ and discovers the maid-servant. The 
parties returning, his own daughter is discovered next ; and finally 
the elderly inamorata is fetched out of the book-case, and turns 
out to be a kinswoman of one of the gentlemen, who has come also 
ona visit. All this was made pleasant enough by Mr Bernarp, to 
a good-humoured audience, who approved even one or two jokes 
which we think might have been spared ; not because they were a 


little free, but because their imagery tended to degrade the sex. 
We allude in particular to the passage about being ‘ spoilt with keep- 
ing.’ We are always for being tolerant to animal spirits and good 
humour, but we like them to run on the exalting sic e, or at least to 
put pleasant metaphors in one’s head, and not revolting ones. 

Mr Marsuatu did the footman very well, and Mr Green the 
hero; only it is a pity he is so cternally on the fidget. His inter- 
locutor scarcely says anything, but Mr GrkEN must give it an 
accompaniment of looks and gestures. Every comma may be 
reckoned to meet with a nod; a shifting of the leg answers to a 
semicolon ; and a full stop has a shrug. 

‘ 
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THE TATLER. 





MR KEAN AT THE CITY THEATRE. 
TO THE TATLER. 


My Dear Mr Tatier,—lI should very much like to see you 
give due honour to the little theatre in Milton street. The critics 
in general, seem, like cats, to be attached to the houses themselves, 
valet than to those who figure in them; and while they continue 
to visit the larger theatres, talk of being reduced to the necessitv,— 
if these do not behave themselves,—of going to a theatre trodden 
by Mr Kean! of going to ‘ Grub street.’ Cannot the presence of 
one man of genius, and the name of another, overcome the associa- 
tion of vulgarity with that spot ?—There has been much outery 
against the size of our principal theatres.—The first actor of the 
day may now be seen in a small theatre. Who goes to see him? 
Now he is spoken of with contempt, and placed upon a level with 
Punch ;—and why ?—because the change implies broken fortunes. 
It might be well that Mr Kean should not appear in public, while 
any deficiency of strength renders him inferior to himself ;—but if 
he does appear,—be it necessity, or inclination, which induces him 
so to do, he should surely be treated with respect ; and it concerns 
every man of genius to uphold him. I remain, Mr Tatler, 

An ApMIRER OF Kean anp Macreapy, 
act where they may. 

{We shall do ourselves the pleasure of again attending to Mr 
Kean next week.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H's misgiving is worthy of him. His last verses are not so good as his 
former ones. 

Has not the passage respecting the Countess de Rossi already appeared in 
the newspapers ? 

The gentleman who writes to us from Leominster is informed, that the Indi- 
cator is out of print. The other publications may be had, we believe, 
upon giving directions to any London bookseller to procure them. The 
Reflector was completed in two volumes 

We are obliged to the anthor of the paper upon the ‘ Study of English 
Literature,’ but have not room for it. 





THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Comedy of . 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
{By Mr Sueripan. 

Lady Teazle, Miss Chester. Lady Sneerwell, Mrs Faucit. 
Mrs Candour, Mrs Orger. Maria, Miss Faucit. Maid, Mrs Webster. 

Sir Peter Teazle, Mr Farren. Sir Oliver Surface, Mr Dowton. 

Joseph Surface, Mr Cooper. Charles Surface, Mr Wallack. 

Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr Harley. Crabtree, Mr W. Bennett. 
Careless, Mr Yarnold. ley, Mr Younge. Moses, Mr Webster. 
Trip, Mr Balls. Snake, Mr Thompson. 

John, Mr Honner. William, Mr C. Jones. 

First Gentleman, Mr East. Second Gentlemau, Mr S. Jones. 


In the course of the Evening the Band will perform Boieldieu’s Overture to ‘ Les 








| Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. 





| 
| 
} 


| 


Sir Harry (witha Song) Mr Sinclair. | 


Deux Nuits ;’ Rossini’s Overture to ‘ 11 Turco in Italia ;’ and Mozart's Overture to | 
* Idomenio.’ 


which, a petite Historical Drama, called 


Afte 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL, OR THE SCHOOL OF BRIENNE. 


Josephine, Miss Crawford. 
The Minister of War, Mr Cooke. The Principal of the Academy, Mr C. Jones. 
Egidius, Mr Younge. Patrault, Mr Thompson. Buona , Miss Poole. 


Bourienne, Darbel, Delestrade, Duhauset, Masters Cathie, Richardson, 
Hildrew, and Fenton. 
Captain Morel, Mr Andrews. 


To conclude with a Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE JENKINSES. 
Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs Orger. Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss Crawford. 
Martha, Mrs Broad. Mr Carraway, Mr Farren. 
Augustus Gingham, Mr J. Vining. Mr John Jenkins, Mr Cooper. 
Master John Jenkins, Master Fenton. 


To.morrow, The Legion of Honour ; The Brigand ; and Masaniello. 


THEATRE ROYAL,ZCOVENT GARDEN. 
The Tragedy of 
ISABELLA. 
Bh. Mr SouTHERN.} 
Isabella, Miss F. Kemble. Nurse, Mrs Tayleure. 
Count Baldwin, Mr Egerton. Biron, Mr Ward. Biron’s Son, Miss Hunt. 
Carlos, Mr G. Bennett. Villeroy, Mr Abbott. Maurice, Mr Henry. 
Belford, Mr Baker. Officer, MrTurnour. Samson, Mr Meadows. 


In Act III. AN EPITHALAMIUM. 
After which a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Six Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stausbury. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 
Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Mr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 


Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 
Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 


Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 
Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbrunn (Vienna), May, 1809. 
Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 

Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 





To-morrow, Cinderella ; and The Gipsy Father. 


| AstLEy’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazep 


| 
| 


| 
} 
\ 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
NEW COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part 1.—In which Mr Mathews will introduce the following Songs :— 
* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes.’ 
Part I1.—‘The Omnibus.’ * Rustic Olympics,’ 
After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 


YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 


In which Mr YATES will sustain Nine characters. 


Scena, Tim Wasp. and 





SURREY THEATRE. 
A New Historical, Allegorical, and Pictorial Drama, in Five Parts, entitled 
NAPOLEON, THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 
French :—Josephine, Miss M.C. Poole. Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. 
Frisk, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 
Bertrand, Mr C. Hill. Marmont, Mr Almar. 
Sergeant Snitch, Mr Vale. 
English :—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Balcomb, Mr Young. 
Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. Serjeant Orderly, Mr Boulanger. 
In the Allegory.—Justice, Miss Scott. Ambition, Mr Almar. 
A Favorite Dance by Mlle. Rosier. 


To conclude with A New Broad Comic Operatic Farce, in Two Acts, entitled 


SHARPS, FLATS, AND NATURALS. 


Sharps—Susan Nightingale, Miss Somerville. Miss Margery Muff, Madame Simon. 
Merton, MrC. Hill. Skip, Mr Rogers. Whip, Mr Lee. 
Flats— Mrs Dorothea Quibble, Miss Nicol. 
Justice Quibble, Mr Williams. Major Bluster, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Servant to Justice Quibble, Mr Hobbs. 
Naturals—Peggy, Miss Vincent. Caroline, Mrs C. Hill. 
Master Jeremias Quibble, Mr Vale. Joe Nibs, Mr Asbury. Stubbs, Mr Webb. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


A Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, founded on the admired Ballad of 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
(By Mr M‘Farren.] 

Dame Fairly, Miss Wells. 
Marian, Mrs Saville. 
Auld Robin Gray, MrKeppel. Jamie, Mr Forrester. 
Archibald Tillyvallock, Mr Munroe. 
Patie, Mr G. Lejeune. 


Jenny, Mrs Evans. Mrs Mac Toddy, Mrs Garrick. 
Sandy, Mr Marshall. 
Farmer Fairlie, Mr Porteus. 
Dougal, Mr Willing. Simon, Mr Davies. 
Paul Bowbell, Mr Wilkinson. 
Gipsies— Elspeth, Miss Dix. Ronald, Mr Spencer. Gabriel, Mr G. Smith. 
Gilbert, Mr H. Cooke. Elshie, Mr Barnett. 


After which, a Comic Interlude, in One Act, called 


REFORMATION. 
(By Mr Bernarp.]} 
Ellen Feelove, Miss Andrews. Mary Mayflower, Miss Forster. 
Miss Matilda Manwaring, Mrs Garrick. 
Mr Farringdon, Mr Munroe. Francis Feelove, Esq. Mr Porteus. 
Sam Slap, Mr Marshall. Dick Dashington, Mr Green. 


To conclude with a New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 
(By Mr KeprPe.t.) 
The Music composed by Mr H. P. Hill. 
The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evaus. Nerissa, Mrs Saville. 
Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 
Albert, Mr Keppell. Baron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
Alberto, Mr G. Smith. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. 
In the course of the Evening, Bishop’s Overture to ‘ Guy Mannering,’ and 
ini’s Overture to ‘ Italiana in Alghieri.’ 





CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
SHAKSPEARER’s Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. 

Othello, Mr Kean. 

After which, 
MATCH-MAKING. 

Madame Manette, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 





pa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cooxe’s Eguestrian Circus, Great WinpMiL St. 
Haymarket.—Feats of Horsemanship—Dragon 
of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean Feate— 
J.Cooke’s Act of the British Sportsman and the 
Reaper — Williams’s Tourbillons—Equestrian- 
ism, by Miss M. A. Cooke—Sir William Button. 


Cosurc THeatre.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 


—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Wreck 
of the Leander, 50. 


Savter’s Wetis.—The Frozen Hand—The Lady and 
the Devil—More Reform. 


Royat Pavition TuHeatre.—The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold—The Sylph of the Sunflower. 





VauxHaL. Garpvens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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